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The Best of ERIC presents annotations of ERIC liter- 
ature on important topics in educational management 

The selections are intended to give the practicing edu- 
cator easy access to the most significant and useful infor- 
mation available from ERIC. Because of space limitations, 
the Items listed should be viewed as representative, rather 
than exhaustive, of literature meeting those criteria. 

Materials were selected for inclusion from the ERIC 
catalogs Resources in Education (RIE) and Current Index 
to Journals in Education (CUE). 



This bibliography was prepared by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Management for distribution by the Annerican Association of School , 
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1 Abrell, Ronald L. "Classroom Discipline without Pun- 
ishment " Clearing House, 50, 4 (Decen)ber 1976), pp 
17 1 73 EJ 157 885 



Discipline in the classroom is fundamental to learning, but 
coercion is inhumane and rarely works It is the responsibility 
of the teacher to assist students in achieving je//-discip!ine, 
writes Abrell 

He includes in this article a list of personal and environmen 
tdt factors that should be cultivated to minimize discipline prob- 
lems The fTiethod of correction he proposes places ultimate re- 
sponsibility for behavior on the student no detentions, isola- 
tion, suspensions, or other types of negative punishment are to 
be used The first time a student misbehaves, the teacher cor- 
rects him or her m an unobtrusive way If another incident 
occurs, the teacher reminds the student that his behavior is un- 
satisfactory and that the rules must be observed Following 
subsequent acts of misconduct, the student meets with both 
the teacher and the principal 

Abretl suggests that if the student believes he cannot func- 
tion productively under existing coniitions, a change of teach- 
ers or school may be in order If this change fails to work, the 
student is directed to leave school and to seek another institu- 
tion that will meet his needs more sansfactoriiy 

Unlike many prevailing plans for dealing with misbehavior, 
this system is future-oriented, says Abrell However, before 
implementation, school personnel should carefully examine 
the legal ramifications 



2. Doyle, Walter. "Helping Beginning Teachers Manage 
Classrooms " N A SSP Bulletin, 59,395 (December 1975), 
pp 38 41 EJ 135 566 
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Mafiy beginning teachers encounter difficulty managing 
their classes To the extent these problems are not rectified 
during student teaching, supervisory personnel in the schools 
should offer first-year teachers the needed training, Doyle con- 
tends 

Doyle explains the work of Jacob S Kounin, whose research 
has substa^tJated ♦he connection between discipline and gen- 
eral classroom management skills Kounin's. findings indicate 
that what a teacher does before misbehavior takes place is 
crucial indetermin-ng overall disc olinary success and sustaining 
jsk involvement In refining his concepts, Kounm was able to 



identify four dimensions of managerial skill "withitness." 
which refers to the teacher's ability to communicate to students 
his or her awareness of what is happening in the classroom, 
"overlap," the teacher'F ability to perform two or more activi- 
ties at one time, "movement management/' the teacher's skill 
in maintaining momentum, and "group focus," the teacher's 
competence in involving all class members in each classroom 
event 

Doyle believes that Kounin's framework can be helpful in 
identifying the source of classroom management problems 
and provides a practical illustration dealing with the concept 
of group focus 



3. Estadt, Gary J.; Willower, Donald J.; and Caldwell, 

William E. "School Principals' Role Administration Be- 
havior and Teachers' Pupil Control Behavior A Test of 
the Domino Theory " Contemporary Education, 47, 4 
{Summer 1976), pp 207-212 EJ 152 436. 



The domino theory of administration holds that behavior at 
one level of the hierarchy determines behavior at the next 
lower level, and so on, through the organization In testing 
this theory, Estadt and his colleagues sought to determine 
whether the style used by secondary school principals in ad- 
ministering rules governing teachers affects the manner in which 
those teachers control the behavior of their students. 

Using 5 rule administration scale developed by Caldwell and 
some of his associates, teachers were asked to characterize their 
principals The principals were then divided into three catego- 
ries on the basis of leadership style representative, punishment* 
centered, and mock Examples of items from the respective 
categories are "The orincipal would assume you have a good 
reason if you did not attend a scheduled teachers' meeting," 
"If you left school early, the principal has a method of check* 
ing and would penalize you," and "The principal would disre* 
gard your absence at a scheduled teachers' meeting." Students 
at the same schools ranked their teachers on a humanistic- 
custodial continuum 

The authors hypothesized that in schools headed by princi- 
pals in the "representative" leadership category teachers would 
tend to be humanistic, whereas in those headed by "punisn- 
ment-centered" principals the teachers would be more custodial 
Neither of these hypotheses was supported by the data 

"The major result of the present investigation is its failure 



tifid dny oupport fui ttif d>)!!MfU) theofy." write tho duthors 
At ,tMst for the pft^St'nt s.^ ipio. the Sf^^tjruidry slIiooI pritu i 

r. 1 roirUii -nslup t') tW(ted'hef s pupil lonifol t)elvivh:)r " Tht^ 
tiuUi '""s note, hn^t'Vtn, tluU m interpft^tinq those rpbulis it is 
p<)'\jnt to rfHoqnizt UVH wfitlc fht' u^stf lifDPdts use(i purpo' t 
t ^ exa" iiifi t^olitivrof, br>Xh tiu so liy t<ipping porroptuins at 



I 4. George, Paul S. "Chelny inq Cldssrouni Behdvior The 
S- noii' Print ipdi drid Contingency Mdridgement " NASSP 
Hulletm, bo, 3bH a)otefT.t)er 1972), pp 31-36 EJ 065 

5. Drabman, Ronald S , Jarvie, Gregory J., diid Archbold, 
James "The Use dnd Misuse of Extinction in CldSsroorTi 
i Bendvi^rdi Pfoqrdtnb ' Psychology in the Schools, 13, 4 

(Ouoher 1076). pp 470 7!) EJ 1462138 

hi their efforts to in^pruve both disiipline and the quality 
.)t r^vJiAdlK n L)ehdvrordl' scienti'^ts hdve suggested a variety of 
prc;reiijfes ilesk,ned to reduce un/vdnteci behdviors Contin- 
rjtMii^V f!,dr>dge'npru ifwolves fe^Adroing good behdvior dnd lynor- 
ifiq indppropMdte behdvhjr George outhnes how this technique 
works dDd how it cdn ne yisea i)y the school principal Drahmdn 
dfui (olieaydes look at Si)nie of the [)itfa{K and how to dvoid 
tne;r 

V\hen eduf dtioodt reseat' hers study the tasks performed by 
s< hoo! ddfninistrdtijrs they tind that principdls Spend a dispro- 
portKjnate arriount v)t their tiiru' trying to chdnge the behavior 
of teachers anci students Most conventional methods are nega- 
tive George uelieves rootingenry mdrutgement provides a posi- 
tive aiternattve Based on the taw oi association and the fact 
{h-i[ E-efviviof seeftjb to tie wmw affe( ted by what follows it than 
tiy .vhat pfe, edes it, thf^ Te* hnique requires four essential steps 
l-i'St, Select the behavior t- • t)e ^.hanged For a *eacher the pnn- 
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ripal rTitqht select the production oi ionq-range lesson plans 
For a student the target behavior ftnqht be tfie extinction of 
fighting w'h other pupils Second, study the behavior and re- 
Lord the nciniber of times it occurs Third, choose an dppro 
priate reward and use it inKiiediately tol lowing the presence of 
the desired behavior or the absence of the undesirable behavior 
Fou'^th. look at how often the l)ehavior now occurs to see if 
the strategy is working 

George advocates contingency mdnagement as an approach 
to solving day-to-day problems He also believes i*s use Dy the 
principal can improve the attitudes ot students toward school 
"The principal \n the AmerK,^n school is something of a symbol 
of the entire educationcil system." he writes Positive or nega- 
tive associations tran:.ter from hnn to the school experience as 
a whole 

The article by Drabman and his asso'.iates focuses on one 
aspect of Contingency management, the use of extinction, or 
contingent ignoring, in the classroom They believe the tech- 
nique can be effective if properly implemented, but caution it 
must be taken step by step 

"Because of the ease of initiating the extinction procedure. 
It IS tempting to skip the baseline phase," but it is essential that 
the teacher first determine who presently is reinforcing the 
negative behavior, write the authors If the other students, not 
the teai..her, are the source of reinforcement, the teacher rnight 
choose instead to reward thefn for ignoring it Once the process 
has begun, the teacher must be committed to Ignoring the be- 
havior each time it occurs and must be prepared to see a tem- 
porary increase or possibly the substitution of another, inappro* 
priate form of behavior For this reason, it is critical that the 
teacher make acceptable alternatives available to the child For 
example, if the target behavior involves talking in class, the 
teacher should instruct the child that the correct way to com- 
municate IS by raising one's hand, and then reinforce the child 
with immediate attention when he or she remembers to do this 



6. Grantham, Marvin L., and Harris, Clifton S., Jr. "A 

Faculty Trams Itself to Improve Student Discipline " 
Phi Delta Kappan. 57. 10 (June 1976), pp 661-64 EJ 
139 344 

It IS easy for school personnel to blame lack of discipline 
on the community, but deploring the present situation and 
waiting for society to change is a nonsolution, in the opinion 
of these authors Hence, the laculty of the Herbert Marcus 
Elementary School of Dallas, Texas, asked themselves, "Are 
we part of the problem^" and began a year-long staff develop- 
ment effort to provide the tools for better classroom manage- 
ment 

The heart of tf>e plan was a series of development sessions 
led by the principal and outside professionals In these sessions, 
staff explored alternative teaching and disciplinary techniques 
Three students in each class were identified to receive indivh 
dualized attention based on the new things the teacfiers were 
learning Three additional students in each class were selected 
to act as controls At the beginning and end of the year, obser- 
vations were made of each teacher in the classroom, and achieve- 
ment tests were administered to both sets of students The re- 
sults, report the authors, were gratifying Not only had the 
teachers become better managers, but there had been a marked 
decrease in discipline problems, as well as a modest Increase in 
pupil achievement 

The Marcus School staff thinks that the best approach to 
discipline is a preventive one-the provision of a variety of edu- 
cational and environmental alternatives that will interest, cha I- 
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lenqe. and fTiotiVdte the pupil "Like it or not," con( lode the 
f^iithors, 'the first pldce to (,ope with disciplinary problems is 
in the cldssrouni The tedcher r^mst nidke the primary adjust 
fTients even white the pupil is ledrnirig to assu.'Tie fesp(.)nsibility 
for his actions " 



7. Harris, Ian M, "Bounddries, Set Theory , dnd Structure 
m the CldssroofT) " Education, 93, 3 (Fehrudry-Mar( h 
1973), pp 285-91 EJ 072 545 

In coniemporary educational circles there has been much 
talk of "the open classroom " Harris points out that no class- 
rooms are open in the sense that they have no restrictions 
Ev^ry aggregation of people will have some structure, even if it 
consists only of the individuals' likes and dislikes The irDpor- 
tant thing is that these behaviors be made explicit from the be 
ginniny so that individuals within the group may kntwwhdt is 
expec ted of them 

Harris rtdvoeates systpm ifi whuh students participate in 
the ff)rr7iatif>n of njles. in tfifS nrtn le he tjutlines a three-step 
prr;u»ss for tdentitying areas of < (Hicefn. establishing limits, and 
negotiating the ai ti.al rules Once tfie rules liave been set, they 
should l)r^ posted in so'Tie prorinrurM pltK.f^ for ,iH to see With 
sut h a put)l|{ rennnfler , disc ipline problems should bc^ negligible, 
he says '"If they should occur, the rule*; are < learly out m the 
open and the s*uden!s prove that they r^n excel lem enforcers 
of rules they ac* ept anrJ ur.derstaru] " 

Harris article focuses on the setting of boundaries within 
v.lassrooms. t)ijt he i)elievHS the saiTie approa(^h may be used in 
any reasonably small educational setting The srhr^ol where he 
eaches uses the process to struc turc behavior for the whole 
schu I Even in .arge schools, he concludes, the rules can be 
O d out clearly so that ail know wtiat is Pxpecled 
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8. Leviton, Harvey S "The IndivhJuali/anon of Oisc i 
pline for Behavior Disur cjert^d Pupilb " Psychology tn the 
Schools. 1 ^, 4 {0( t()l)er 1976), pp 445 48 EJ 146 252 

As Leviton points out, tliere is a growing literatuto on the 
iruiividuali^dtion of insiru( tiort But little, if anything, has befin 
written about using different methods td oiS( iphne for differ 
ent students In ttiis paper, lie presents a rationale for indivi- 
(iuali^ed (Jisciphne and proposes a tentative stiategy for rtkUcti 
ing ♦he hve types of ljehavfof-disor(iered < hildien identified l)y 
H C Quay with twenty pottioticji foffTis of dist-iphne 

For example, Quay has latjeMed one (alegory of iJiildren 
"af)xious witfidrawfi " He (jescribes them asfe<u ful, undcM l)ehdv 
\fK\. rather thar) niisi)efiaving Fn? the^e children. Leviton sug 
ge^ts student/tea( fier ( onfer^^)!. es and the '^ewarding of good 
l)ehavior Inappropriate forms of disc.ip!inc might include dis- 
nassal from ^lass and corporal punishmcnit "The perceptive 
teacher may step down hard on an aggressive chila when he 
interrupts, while identical t)ehavior froiTi a timiri child would 
ifO leinforceiJ or erKouraged," he says 

Leviton in< ludes ci tattle sumfTiari/inq appropriate teacfwr 
b^liavior for ear h of the five types of children, but wrues it is 
fTieant not as a "cookbook" tjut "as an atte/Tipt to systematize 
the differences in children's L>ehavior and the appropriate tech 
niques for cc^pmg with it " 



9. National Education Association. Discipline and Learn 
tng: An Inquiry into Student-Teacher Relationships, 

Washington. D C 1975 129pages ED 103988 

Although the subtitle of this book is "An Inquiry intoStu- 
dent-Teaiher Relationships," its scope is fauch broader A 
compilation of twenty-one articles written by teachers, adminis- 
trators, and researchers, the authors look at discipline from 
both a historical and contemporary perspective "Learning can 
only take place m an environment that reflects the care of the 
teacher for all the students -and that care means not only the 
concern for their personal welfare, but also the establishment 
and n.aintenance of good discipline " 

Another article in this section, written by tfie late Edward 
T Ladd, explores the increase in discipline-related court cases 
and what can be done about it Ladd attributes the problem to 
the fact that for two centuries our schools havti been run on 
the authoritarian principles of Puritan justice, while our laws 
are Odsed on a systerTi in which tfie rights of individuals are cen- 
tral "The way out ^^f the dilemma is fairly clear, but far from 
easy, ' he writes "Simply replacing the Puritan system with 
the Madisonian system will not do, of course," but we can 
guarantee more rights to students whilo reserving others for 
school officials 

The book also presents discussions of specific disciplinary 
approaches, including an article from the American School 
Board Journal on corporal punishment Citing the results of 
a National Education Association task force, the authors write, 
"Forge I the bleeding hearts who whine that it's a humiliating 
experience Corporal punisliment simply doesn't work 



10 National School Boards Association Report: Disci 
pline in Our Big City Schorls Wdshingtf)n, DC Ad hoc 
Committee on Discipline, Councit of Big City Boards of 
Education, 1977 45 pages ED number not yet assigned 

Concerned about the /owing problen) of schocjl discipline, 
the National School Bor ^ds Association's Council of Big City 
Boards of Education appointed an ad hoc committee to take a 
lof»v at some of the nation's largest school districts The com- 
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mittee contacted more than 100 districts and in this report out- 
lines Its findings and recommendations 

As the committee undoubtedly had anticipated, the large 
majority of schools contacted reported that incidents of disrup- 
tive behavior are increasing in frequency Disruptive behavior 
seems most prevalent among students in junior high or in their 
early high school years At the elementary level, the problem 
appears to be growing but has not yet reached the "serious" 
stage Approximately 75 percent of the districts surveyed re- 
port nonattendance (tardiness/truancy /cutting class) as the 
most frequent single cause of disciplinary action Other oft- 
cited problems are violations of school regulations, assaults, 
verbal abuse of teachers, theft, vandalism, and class disruption 

Data submitted to the committee did not indicate whether 
disruotive behavior occurs more frequently among minority 
students It is apparently true that some discipline problems are 
dC'Jte in large, urban areas, concludes the committee, but, 
"there IS no evidence to suggest that these problems are related 
to the students' ethnic or racial background " 

The report includes examples of how various districts handle 
discipline ar";d concludes with a six point plan developed by the 
committee for use by districts experiencing discipline problems 



11. Odvero, James L. Discipline . . . No, 1 Problem in 
the Schools? 40 Positive, Preventative Prescriptions for 
Those Who Ca^e. , . . Operations Noteboolc 17 Burlin- 
game. California Association of California School Ad- 
ministrators. 1977 61 pages ED number not yet assigned 

Olivero begins this report by citing some pretty grim statis- 
tics about the increasing incidence of violence and other serious 
disciplinft problems m the schools However, his central premise 
IS a positive one He firnnly believes these problems can be over- 
come if teachers, students, and parents work together, and he 
includes numerous, concrete examples of h a/ tiis can be done 
The first part of the report is devote- to a discussion of 
(.auses, at school .i id at home "Havmt been in numerous 
schools the past decade." he says< "I've .-'^n amazed at the 
number of parents who have indicated they teach their children 
to fight " 

In the remainder of the report he outlines in detail some 
forty innovative ideas that have been tried by various schools 
across the country Involving students, faculty, and parents, 
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these ideas include a rumor Lomrnittee ir.itiated by students at 
a Seattle junio; high to avert misunderstandings between stu- 
dents, personalized approaches to counselling, ways to alleviate 
stress among teachers, and the rescheauling of field trips so 
parents can participate 

"Neither parents nor staff can attack the problem of dis- 
cipline independently and be effective," says Olivero "Both 
parties must team with students to establish and maintain a 
positive learning climate " 



12. Stoops, Emery, and King Stoops, Joyce. Discipline 
or Disaster? Fastback Series, No 8 Bloomington. Indi- 
ana Phi Delta Kappa Educational Foundation, 19"^5 38 
pages, ED 112 484 

One of a series of publications put out by the Phi Delta 
Kappa Educational Foundation, this little book presents a clear 
and concise introduction to the subject of school discipline 
The authors begin with a general discussion of the concept of 
discipline and follow it with a section on discipline policies. 
"To avoid anarchy and disaster in a school situation, there must 
be positive regulations and standards for student behavior," 
write the authors "These policies should be expressed in writ- 
ing for the district, the building, and the classroom." 

The last two sections of the book deal with classroom disci- 
pline and how to^et classroom standards The authors describe 
how to handle specific types of behavior problem? and list tips 
on classroom control For example, be iri the room ahead of the 
students and start class promptly Learn and use students' names 
as ?oon as possible Be prepared Be consistent When challenged 
by a student, do not take it personally Confer often with par- 
ents Employ the three F's Be friendly, fair, and firm 
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